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College Character. 


To cover the two or three pages at my command with a sober pro- 
test against our social evils, or an attempt to conceal the fact that 
such evils exist, is as far from my design as it is justly beyond the 
province of our Magazine. . 

If you expect a thoughtful argument either for or against our moral 
standard, you will not be gratified. But I have heard many, who see 
not too much of our inner College life, waste-hours in bitter deprecia- 
tion of our moral tendencies. I have read many articles, now in the 
daily Journals, now in the circulating Reviews, and more than once in 
the “ Lit.” itself, some defending, most condemning, and all exaggera- 
ting our peculiar characteristics. And whatever I write will be, not 
so much an answer to any one of these articles, as a reply to them all 
in that feature of misrepresentation which I have found so marked 
and blinding. If I attain the end of my purpose, I shall find a fair 
and even estimate, by which we may determine the influence of our 
common life on the individual character. 

Culture has, emphatically, an elevating and refining tendency, and 
a wholesome influence on the mind. We have just heard the soul de- 
fined as the man himself, the vital agent which speaks in every act, 
and without which man cannot move. In its original, primeval state, 
the soul is rough, untutored, degraded, devoid of all restraint, moral 
and intellectual. The savage finds his keenest delight in cruelty, his 
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‘fullest pleasure in an unlicensed abandonment of all that makes life 
worth living, his acme of satisfaction in an intemperate debauchery. 
Humanity has no sadder experience than a work among such men. 
’Tis true, a searching civilization will some day find them out, and 
lift them up to their destined sphere: but generations must fall, ages 
must be forgotten, before they can know anything of a temperate ex- 
istence. The mind is taught every step of the regenerating process, 
and it is education, after all, that is the grand, potent instrument. It 
may be safely asserted, then, as a general principle, that culture has a 
natural onward and upward tendency, and the principle applies with 
equal force to the individual and to the community. Here, our avow- 
ed purpose, at least, is a schooling of the mind, not simply intellectual, 
but peculiarly, too, in a moral and social direction. That our future 
will be only the beneficent development of this healthful exercise, if 
the generous principle at the basis of College life has full sway, no 
one willdeny. The only question that reason will warrant is, whether 
the growth of this natural progress is stunted or impeded by our con- 
tingent habits and customs. Said a friend to me, a few weeks since, 
“T don’t believe in Colleges: they are a terrible test of character.” 
For “ terrible,” insert “trying,” and I believe the sentiment. But the 
experience leaves us stronger and better men, and we engage in the 
battle of life, it may be, scarred by many a contest, but with a firmer 
moral courage, and better equipped to meet the demands of a progres- 
sive society. 

I have already hinted that my aim will be not so much an exposi- 
tion of our intellectual discipline, as a defense of our social character- 
istics. And I believe there are few who recognize and admit the im- 
portance of this latter element in the student life. Study the history 
of any class you choose, and tell me how does the first day compare 
with the last of the course, in the men it offers for your sifting process. 

Some from every State find here a common center, one hundred 
strong—presenting a curious diversity of character and feeling—all 
cramped in thought, all rough in tastes, all wanting that symmetrical 
expansion.of ideas and sentiment which is here vouchsafed. That 
roughness is taken off, that narrowness of thought is laid aside, that 
half-fledged tenet is exchanged or superceded by a broad, philanthropic 
activity, and this is, in the main, effected by our distinctive, social life. 
And the mental reform is natural, too. I know of no place or age in 
which the relations of man with fellow-man are so closely interwoven, 
as with us: and the softening influences of this intimacy are unmista- 
kable. College life seems to me like a stupendous mould, in which 
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the student is placed on entering College, and from which he is taken 
at the end in the impress of a character, which is permanently shaped : 
for I conceive that what a man is here in temper and disposition, that 
will he be, relatively, for life. "Tis true, there are exceptions to the 
statement, but they are only the essentials to the rule. Generally 
speaking, the assertion will hold, and we ail acknowledge its truth. 

Now, there are few men who degenerate speedily at the outset. In- 
deed, the beginning and early stages of a decline in morals or appli- 
cation, are hardly perceptible, and it is only when, emboldened by a 
long exercise of minor delinquencies, it suddenly breaks uy on us, with 
the committal of some palpable wrong, that we are conscious of its 
progress. And why is this departure so universally gradual and clan- 
destine. Simply because men dare not take the initiative step openly. 
They are not strong enough to plan and execute the most trivial act, 
with the consciousness that by it they forfeit the respect of associates 
and friends. At the first, indeed, man cannot even brave his own con- 
tempt, and thus it is he must preface the first offense with a strug- 
gling attempt to convince himself that the wrong is right. In this 
very fact, perhaps, lies the grand secret of our even life. Every man 
is known—his every act exposed to an analysis and judgment by his 
fellows. Thus he is taught, gradually, but surely, to ignore the bad 
and cling more closely to the good. A college intimacy is more com- 
plete than any other, and, indisputably, more salutary. You tell us 
we encourage dishonesty, intemperance, deception. We do not load 
the man thus guilty with a purposeless reproach; we do not, with a 
single voice, condemn where no good can result; we do not, with a 
ready vote, expel him from our fellowship and think him no longer fit 
associate of ourselves. We may differ from the world thus far, but 
we respect no less that one of us who is undeviating in his loyalty to 
principle. And I submit, that in this feature, our life is the better of 
the two, for it encourages every honest endeavor, while it never tole- 
rates a hopeless abandonment to wrong. 

Another and equally distinctive feature, that marks our social rela- 
tions, is a broad and diffusive bond of sympathy. Search society 
through and through, and nowhere will you find this potent element 
so striking, as in the student circle. In our work of storing knowl- 
edge, we have a commun purpose, and, incidental to this, there are a 
thousand acts and interests which claim and share our aid. The phi- 
lanthropist will insist on the “ brotherhood of man” as the ground prin- 
ciple of a social progress; but there is no brotherhood on earth so per- 
fect and effective as ours. You look with prejudiced eye upon our 
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trivial differences, you weigh our class distinctions, and hesitate to ac- 
cept the theory: but let any man, who bears the name of student, 
be assailed by word or deed; let him be perplexed or cramped by any 
real trouble; let him be depressed and heart-sick in affliction—and 
then show me the man, among us all, who is not ready, with heart and 
hand, to defend, assist and comfort him. I dare not say you will not 
find some such, but if you do, I will call that isolated case at once 
unworthy of a student’s name, and recreant to the very principle of 
our life : and all College will applaud the verdict. . 

And now a word of our specific faults. I recall the remark of one 
who said to me, “ you students are intemperate, and you intensify ten- 
fold the evil, by glorying in the practice.” If limited, the first half 
of the impeachment is undoubtedly true, but can the habit be justly 
imputed to us, as distinctive and peculiar? What race or people, 
what state, county, city or community is without some experimental 
knowledge of intemperance and excess? Granting, without reserve, 
that we are, some of us, at long intervals, addicted to a licentious in- 
dulgence, I must still insist, that you in the outer world are, in no 
wise, our superiors here. Let your judgment be more candid. Take 
six hundred just maturing youth from any class; let the choice be at 
random, as our number come to us, watch them critically, study their 
habits and propensities as you study ours, mark every one of the num- 
ber who habituates himself to drink, and placing them side by side 
with us, how, think you, at the end of a four years trial, we shall 
stand the comparison. To the latter half of the charge I give a most 
earnest and unqualified denial. If we are forced in candor to recog- 
nize the fact of intemperance among us, nothing could be more ungen- 
erous, nothing more unjust, than the assertion that we glory in it. 
What is worthy and laudable, in a moral point of view, we certainly 
make no attempt to conceal, whether in the form of opinions or hab- 
its; and if we admit this principle, which is patent in every individual 
act, there could be no stronger refutation of this untimely accusation, 
than the guarded and skillful seclusion of this excess. Comparatively 
speaking, you do not often see a student thus degraded. He may 
drink, but rarely is he drunk, and hardly ever in public. On the con- 
trary, it is the teaching of experience, that the student is unceasing 
in his efforts to conceal his dissipation, not only from the world’s in- 
spection, but equally from the knowledge of his fellows ; and, emerg- 
ing from the state to a sober reflection, he will try to bury the memory 
of the act within himself. 

We are called dishonest, too. Perhaps now and then—but not ha- 
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bitually or often—never to each other. In our daily intercourse, the 
shrine of honor, truth, manly integrity, is not often desecrated. Ha- 
bitually, our equivocations and deceptions are not the result of delib- 
eration, but are resorted to in emergency, as a defense against some 
summary College law, which a man may thoughtlessly exceed, and, to 
escape a dreaded alternative, as thoughtlessly accepts the only means 
within his reach. Indeed, the burden of the charge is based upon our 
relations to the Faculty, and a cursory analysis of these may leave us 
a clearer reputation with those who, through ignorance of their nature. 
are so ready now to censure. ‘The most general blow that is aimed at 
us, in this direction, has reference to the famous matriculation pledge, 
which every man of us, who has been fortunate enough to weather a 
six months probation, is forced to sign, as a requisite of his further 
stay. A writer in an earlier number of the “ Lit” tells us, “the de- 
liberate subscribing of our names to a written pledge, with the half- 
boasted design of violating it on the first occasion, is, in our view, but 
little short of perjury, and can admit of no excuse or palliation.” 

Quite right, under ordinary circumstances, but, from the peculiar 
nature of the matriculating instrument, emphatically wrong in its pres- 
ent application. The pledge given binds us, unconditionally, to ob- 
serve and respect, to the letter, every requirement therein laid down, 
and, accepting the theory of the reformatory clause we have quoted, 
a violation of the veriest fraction of one of these restrictive enact- 
ments, makes us at once a convert to perjury. Now, to show the 
manifest absurdity of the position our moral critic assumes, consider, 
very briefly, two or three of the regulations alluded to. 

“The students are required not to be absent from their rooms within 
the hours of study.” The College laws give to study from eight to 
twelve and a half in the morning, and from two to six in the afternoon. 

“No student shall make any excursion in a sail-boat without per- 
mission.” 

“No student shall play at billiards, or keep cards in his chamber.” 

“No student shall be present at any convivial meeting, either within 
or without the walls of College, in which any liquors are introduced.” 

“No student, who shall have received any College prize or appoint- 
ment, or shall have been elected to any office, shall, for such cause, or 
under any color thereof, be concerned in giving any treat or enter- 
tainment to any portion of his fellow-students. No dialogue or dra- 
matic piece shall be spoken or exhibited, by any one of the students, 
at any public exhibition of the students, nor shall any dialogue or dra- 
matic piece be exhibited, by any student of the College, in any meet- 
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ing of the Linonian or Brothers Society, or in any association of stu- 
dents, at any time or place at which any other person than a member 
of the society is present.” And if we violate one of these laws, we 
are stigmatized as faithles, and forsworn. Manifestly, no imputation 
could be more absurd or ill-founded. Either the Faculty are marvel- 
ously inconsistent, or you must acknowledge they look upon these and 
similar sections of the College laws as obsolete; for they are daily, 
almost hourly, cognizant of their trangression, and the infringement is 
unnoticed. All law, to be effective, must be strictly enforced, and 
none are better aware of this than the Faculty and Jaw-makers. That 
any law can be respected while its trangression is unpunished, I will 
not be foolish enough to argue. Ifthen the Faculty, from whence 
emanate our regulations, and who have an unquestioned right to insist 
on their observance, without exception suffer them to be with impu- 
nity overrun, in certain features, they virtually discard such features 
for all time, or until they shall be reinforced, and, so far as these are 
concerned, absolve us at once from our pledge. How many men in 
College recognize the fact, that there are study hours, and therefore 
keep their rooms during the specified eight hours? Imagine, if you 
can, the reception awaiting that one who shall preface every holiday- 
sail with a personal application to his division officer. Conceive, if 
possible, the unutterable surprise that would follow the discipline of 
any man for a participation in a quiet game of cards or billiards. 
Grant the validity of the fourth rule I have given, and you see it 
broken without comment, in the prevailing and growing system of 
«“ Committee suppers.” Nothing is more common than to see the for- 
tunate prize recipient “ entertaining” friends, and there is no suspicion 
of a law thus broken. ‘ Spoon Exhibition” and “ Thanksgiving Ju- 
bilee,” to say nothing of numberless minor efforts in our social life, 
are a sufficient answer to the next restriction, and this completes the 
list. And now, it seems to me, no sensible man can mistake the real 
bearing of these laws upon our individual obligations. They were 
made, undoubtedly, with a wise purpose and evident design, but expe- 
rience has proven them impracticable, and College accepts the decis- 
ion. We bind ourselves to observe certain laws, and daily repudiate 
them. The fact indicates a weakness in our moral nature, or a serious 
mistake in the codeitself. The latter is the only solution of the prob- 
lem possible to us. The Faculty have virtually declared these sec- 
tions stricken from the ruling page, and we agree to their own con- 
struction. 

Perhaps you ask, “ why, then, are they not erased from the College 
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books?” That question you can answer as wellasI. It certainly 
would seem to be more politic that they should not exist, rather than 
stand as a disciplinary edict, without an attempt to enforce them; for, 
by this laxness in our discipline, we have some plausible reason for 
giving to any law an optional interpretation. But the assertion that 
a law appearing in any governmental ordinance, is, in no case, obso- 
lete or meaningless, cannot be sustained by experience or history. 
The old Romans preserved upon their tablets certain sumptuary laws, 
long years after the governing and governed had, by common consent, 
adjudged them worthless and unbinding. I would not be understood 
as befriending a deliberate disregard of College government. I have 
only endeavored to show that a departure from the letter of our ma- 
triculation pledge, does not necessitate dishonesty ; knowing that when 
this is done, I have removed the most cogent and sweeping argument 
that is levelled at our integrity. 

Thus hastily and defectively we have examined the main elements 
of our College character. ‘That in every quarter they are susceptible 
of growth and improvement, no one can doubt; but that society can 
give them a better impulse than they here secure, I am not ready to 
acknowledge. 

There is an ideal life, of which, as yet, we know nothing more than 
imagination tells us. I cannot say that we shall find it here, for it 
will only be attained when a perfect civilization shall couple Science 
and Christianity in an absolute and limitless reign, and mankind shall 
realize a destiny born to them of the Creator. M. C. D. B. 


YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 
The Religion of “In Memoriam.” 


BY WALTON W. BATTERSHALL, TROY, N. Y. 


Dr. Johnson’s edict, banishing Religion from the domains of Poetry, 
could only have been uttered by a pupil of the Queen Anne school of 
verse-makers. So far from being repugnant, we conceive them in es- 
sence to be the same. Each is an aspiration, a toiling after the Infi- 
nite, a rising above what is, and a grasping after what ought to be 
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In the history of both is written the history of the ideals of bumn- 
ity. They differ in this. While each is a worship, the one worships 
a present goodness, the other, an impersonal beauty. Practically, 
each acknowledges and ministers to the other. Poetry recognizes in 
Religion its loftiest inspiration; Religion finds in Poetry its fittest and 
complete utterance. 

We discover, then, a peculiar significance in the fact that the anti- 
Homeric bards united the offices of Poet and Prophet. He who wrote 
a poem, legitimately made a theology. The Poet, indeed, has never 
lost his priest-like character. He is the representative of his age. 
His is the subtilest intellect, the broadest vision, the finest culture. 
His Song makes articulate the thought that lies nearest the common 
heart. It shadows forth the ideals to which all are struggling. In 
his spiritual history, we read the spiritual history of the age. 

With these views, we have selected Alfred Tennyson, as one who, 
of all others, indicates the present tendency of religious thought. In 
him we believe is manifested the highest spiritual culture of the times- 
His préeminence as a poet is indisputable. A student both of Keats 
and Wordsworth, he exhibits the sensuous beauty, without the intel- 
lectual feebleness of the former, the lofty philosophy, without the ver- 
bose egotism of the latter. His'keen, sensitive imagination, his deep 
religious feeling, and, above all, his intense reformative spirit, pecu- 
liarly fit him to be the Lauriate of the nineteenth century. He pos- 
sesses the highest qualification of the poet, sympathy with his gene- 
ration. His song pulsates with the master-ideas of the age. 

The intense subjectivity which characterizes all of this poetry, 
makes it, to a peculiar extent, the record of his spiritual and intellect- 
ual development. In explication of our theme, we will attempt to de- 
signate the stages. The first period is represented by such poems as 
“Tsabel,” the “Tlarianas,” and “Recollections of the Arabian 
Knights.” They are the works of his apprenticeship,—mere rbyth- 
mical studies, charming us by their music and richness of epithet,- but 
expressing little real passion or moral purpose. The characters are 
delicately wrought abstractions, set in sympathetic pictures of land- 
scape, each possessing, it may be, a distinctive beauty and complete- 
ness, but devoid of that vitality which appeals to the popular heart. 

The second period produced “ The Two Voices,” “ Love and Duty,” 
and “The Palace of Art.” He has now matured the instruments of 
his art, and attempts a loftier song. His soul enters within that king- 
dom of doubt, inquiry, and struggle, which lies before all who have 
consecrated themselves to the good and the beautiful. Each poem is 
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a fragment of deep experience,—a question, ofttimes throbbing with 
the wildest passion, always full of the deepest significance, but as yet 
finding no answer. Here, also, his imagination moors among symbols. 
They have, however, a human interest, for they register a spiritual 
conflict. 

The third period is illustrated by “the Princess.” From its wrest- 
lings his soul has gained, if not victory, at least strength and equi- 
poise. Leaving the dark problems, of which he has in vain attempted 
the solution, he goes forth among men, and finds exercise among the 
more practical questions of social life. He achieves a purer, broader, 
calmer culture. Rising above the symbolic and allegorical, he ascends 
to the purer realms of Art. His poem is peopled with breathing char- 
acters, and is instinct with the hopes, fears, and loves of humanity, 

The fourth period gave utterance to “In Memoriam.” The nature 
of Tennyson was too essentially religious to find abiding sentiment in 
the esthetic. The death of his bosom friend, Arthur Henry Hallam, 
introduces a new epoch in his intellectual life. It shakes the very 
foundations of his soul. The old spiritual current is revived. He 
again enters upon a period of conflict. Now, however, he stands upon 
holier ground, wields stronger weapons, and is endowed with a fuller 
inspiration. The result is a triumphant faith. The poem which is the 
record of this period, epitomizes, we conceive, the religious growth of 
Tennyson, and, in a great measure, relates the history of all, who, 
from an overwhelming sorrow, struggle through doubts, fears and 
questionings, to the regions of renunciation and repose. It shall be 
our aim to indicate the subjective life therein embodied. 

A few words in regard to the general characteristics of “In Memo- 
riam.” It has been assailed as being morbid, obscure and fragment- 
ary. The accusation of morbidness represents the character of too 
many of its critics. They who make life a conventionality, and friend- 
ship an ineerchange of civilities, will find much of an unhealthy sen- 
timentalism. Those, however, whose souls have grappled with the 
sturdy problems of destiny, or have sat, Rachel-like, beside a great 
sorrow, will recognize in the poem, echos of their deepest and holiest 
experience. Its obscurity results largely, we think, from the careless- 
ness of its readers. Much also may be due to the poet’s studied del- 
icacy of expression, to the structure of the verse, and above all, to the 
nature of the theme, which rises above the beaten tracks of thought, 
and at times, treads the loftiest heights of human contemplation. Its 
fragmentary character is only in appearance. Although a collection 
of short lyrical compositions, it has a dramatic unity and completeness, 
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Every canto is a step in a spiritual progress. Amid recollections of 
friendship, pictures of daily life, speculations of philosophy, the mourn- 
ful theme continually appears. Death sits in the background of every 
landscape. His presence casts a shadow over every figure. The 
poem is not a mere artistic mechanism, it is a living effluence, a soul ut- 
terance, every word of which is subdued to a perfect harmony, and 
consecrated to a single sublime purpose. 

The introduction is a solemn litany, disclosing the deepest prostra- 
tion of soul, and breathing the large faith and reverence evoked from 
the succeeding experience. 

In the first few poems, the mourner stands upon the insuperable 
threshold whence his friend had passed into darkness. The vail has 
fallen, and he bows in dumb, tearless despair. His soul is stupified 
with its mighty anguish. The wheels of his life stand still. As in a 
dream, he walks the darkened fields, and waits at the cold, early dawn, 
before the familiar door. In vision his soul, like a dove, cleaves the 
air, and circles, moaning over the dead-freighted ship. Gradually, 
time melts the tears within his heart. He arouses from this trance of 
grief, and catches the wild unrest of the winter storm. 

The bark which bears the relics of his friend at last arrives. It 
introduces a new phase to his sorrow. In the chancel of Clevedon 
church, the resting place of the beloved dead, the poet buries his un- 
chastened grief, and goes forth to painfully endure, and gather strength 
His anguish is transmuted to a sense of desolation. The world is no 
longer a cavern, walled and roofed with despair, but a cypress forest, 
beneath whose melodious shade his soul walks, in communion with 
Hope and Memory. He recognizes that it was love that gave delight 
and glory to the years of his friendship, and he longs to prove the 
constancy of his affection, and its power to work out a higher and 
truer life. The Christmas bells, which he had almost hoped never 
again to hear, bring him a tearful joy, and lead him to yet holier med- 
itations. Picturing Mary at the feet of the Divine Life,—all thought 
o’ermastered by one deep, engrossing love, discoursing on immortality, 
the eternal necessities of love, and the incarnation of Truth, 

“ He murmurs, as he comes along, 
Of comfort clasped in truth revealed, 
And loiters in the Master's field, 
And darkens sanctilius with song.” 


The poems of this period, however, give but transient gleams of so- 


lace. The peot’s pathway still lies athwart the shadow of Death. 
He now enters the regions of doubt and spiritual conflict. A vague, 
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spectral fear begins to haunt his soul. Has not his departed friend 
passed beyond his love and knowledge forever? Answering, if death 
be sleep, then will the spirit awake with its old affections, he breaks 
out in a solemn invocation of the dead. Other questions now throng 
his meditations. Will those spiritual eyes overlook his baseness ? 
Does not all evil tend to an ultimate good? Does Nature then, so 
prodigal of life, teach gospels of love and immortality? Shall not, 
rather, man, with his mighty loves, purposes and worships, fulfill her 
decrees of waste and dissolution? Such are the problems that the 
Sorrow, which sits, Spinx-like, at the portals of his destiny, propounds 
for his solution. He finds no answer. His soul, whelmed with doubt, 
can only fall in the dust, and exclaim, 
“What am 1? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a ery.” 


Wearied with these dark speculations, he returns, to hold converse 
with the spirit of the dead. New questions haunt his desolation. 
How marred must be his character, how dwarfed its growth to the 
eyes of him who has entered those realms of purity and knowledge ? 
Will not then its old, earthly passion, trammel that glorified soul, as it 
ascends the grades of spiritual intelligence? The mourner bows in 
the dust of self-abasement. He bids the dead renounce his weak, un- 
worthy affection. But no, a happy thought rekindles his faith in the 
immortality of love. As his friend lives in him, moving him to noble 
purpose and endeavor, shall he not also live in his friend, and be an 
influence forever in his celestial growth ? 

Such are the deep meditations which his bereavement calls forth. 
Truly, in a broader sense than that apprehended by Plato, Philosophy 
is a meditation of death. He who looks in the sepulchre, gazes into 
infinitude. Through tears, the poet catches glimpses of spiritual 
kingdoms. By patient suffering, he is slowly working out a clearer, 
holier life. Not clothing his heart with the mail of stoicism, but facing 
his sorrow, calmly, manfully, he is gathering from it strength and ye- 
pose. Above all, and including all, he is learning that great lesson of 
renunciation, which is the first condition of spiritual excellence, which 
is indeed the end of all knowledge and the beginning of all wisdom. 

Again, in the progress of the poem, the poet wreathes the Christ- 
mas holly. Time has done much to conquer his grief. His great des- 
olation of heart has become 


“The quiet sense of something lost.” 
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One poem of this period would indicate a partial release from that ab- 
sorbing sorrow which has hitherto shut him from the world of human- 
ity. Though cherishing the affection which has beautified his life, and 
will master death, he is no longer content with the mere memory of 
love. He yearns for the dear words of living sympathy. Even from 
the grave he hears a voice, 


*‘ Arise, and get thee forth, and seek 
A friendship for the years to come.” 


Nevertheless, the old passion still holds its empire over his soul. 
While recalling his sweet converse with the departed, he finds every 
thought imploring his return. From personal, his mind wanders to 
spiritual intercourse. He longs for something more than fleshly form, 
or visual image. He prays that the crowned spirit would descend and 
enter within his spirit. As, alone at night, he reads his friend’s letters, 
the yearnings of his heart are realized. In language deep and mys- 
terious, he relates how soul flashed on soul, and how, in intermingled, 
disembodied being, they were caught up from earth, and whirled 


“ About empyrial heights of thought.” 


It is a conception such as is only won from the discipline of a great 
sorrow, and a life of hallowed meditations. 

The time now arrives when the poet bids farewell to the home of 
his childhood. It introduces us to the ultimate phase of his trial. 
Removed from the fields and streams which have so long haunted him 
with the image of the dead, his grief is no longer a passion, but a 
memory. He grows stronger, manlier, more hopeful. The third 
Christmas eve of the poem falls solemnly, but rich in promised bless- 
ing. With the New Year bells, his soul breaks out in a hymn worthy 
to be the marching-song of humanity. His sorrow has now conducted 
him to the high, broad regions of faith and action. 


* Not in vain, 
Like Paul with beasts, he fought with Death.” 


He now catches the tumult of many-voiced life, and finds chief de- 
light in recalling the intellectual force, the exalted purpose, and the 
noble manhood of the departed. Now, too, he finds a solution for the 
problems of his earlier experience. He feels that the years of be- 
reavement are working out the fruition of an ample joy. Amid all the 
transformations of Nature, he rests, assured in the immutability of 
love. Defying the revelations of physical science, he asserts the 
growth, the nobility, the sublime destiny of man. The unknown God, 
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to whom, through doubt and anguish, he had stretched lame hands of 
supplication, he now discovers within his own heart. From his grief, 
and fears, and soul-wrestlings, he has won the priceless trophy of an 
invincible trust. Now is he 


** As achild that cries, 
But crying, knows his father near.” 


Love he now recognizes as Lord and Sovereign. Above the courses 
of the stars, the discordance of creeds, and the anarchy of states, he 
hears a voice whispering that all is well. Thus, the dark questions 
propounded by Sorrow are translated by Faith into affirmations of 
blessedness. 

A change has also transpired in his contemplations of the dead. 
The grosser links of association are dissolved. He conceives his 
friend no longer as a human form, or even as a gloried image, but 
rather as an all-pervasive presence. The affection, which has been 
slowly transforming his character, has lost its personal limitations, 
and becomes the spirit of the Universe. His Sorrow has now wrought 
its perfect work ; it is transfigured to a victorious, all-comprehending 
love. 

The poem concludes with an invocation, which, in its renunciation 
and appropriative faith, seems to gather in the rich results, and con- 
stitute the crowning utterance of his spiritual history. 


“O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 

Flow through our deeds and make them pure. 


“That we may lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquered years 
To one that with us works, and trust 


“With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved, 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in Soul.” 


We have thus attempted to sketch the interior life developed in 
“In Memoriam.” We have said nothing of its mere poetic qualities,— 
its subdued melody, its deep, imaginative insight, its exquisite studies 
of landscape, its lofty ideals of character. We have said enough, we 
trust, to prove that it possesses something, of which these are but the 
fit and harmonious vestments, something which rises above the canons 
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of art, appealing to spiritual instincts, and demanding spiritual stand- 
ards. We would not, however, imply, that the poem has for its only, 
or even chief aim, the delineation of the inward experience, to which 
we have given our study. Its spontaneousness of thought, its artless- 
ness of structure, suggest rather the contrary. 'This circumstance, so far 
from invalidating, gives it, we think, a peculiar value as a revelation 
of subjective life. During the sixteen years occupied in its composi- 
tion, Tennyson, led by his sorrow, passed through the most signifi- 
cant and fruitful portion of his intellectual history. The poems scat- 
tered through this period,—broken, impulsive voices of doubt, fear 
and aspiration, could not but reveal a conflict, and chronicle a growth. 
United in “In Memoriam,” they constitute a true Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the testament of a soul, who, purified by suffering, rises to minister at 
a hidden altar, and interpret the oracles of a superior wisdom. 

In “ In Memoriam,” then, we recognize a spiritual history,—one of 
the highest import, inasmuch as it is that of perhaps the most richly 
endowed, and finest cultured intellect of the age. We can no better 
estimate its character, than by comparing it with the record of one 
who appears as the religious teacher of the century, and who, we have 
reason to believe, has had somewhat to do with the education of 'Ten- 
nyson. 

In “ Sartor Resortus,” Carlyle has attempted to sketch the progress 
of his soul from sorrow and despair, through doubt, to what he de- 
nominates the “ Everlasting Yea.’”” What are the beliefs in which he 
finally rejoices? Notwithstanding his profound, inextinguishable 
yearnings toward an Almighty Father, we think his declaration of 
faith may be embodied in a single sentence. This fleeting existence, 
this changing universe, is a divine, inexplicable mystery. Exhorting 
the world to stifle its aspirations after more positive truth, he pro- 
claims this as the one immutable verity, and the end, therefore, of all 
spiritual excellence. Deserting the temple of Christianity, as dilapi- 
dated, and no longer fit for habitation, he consecrates to this creed of 
Negation a vast Pantheon, in which work becomes worship, sincerity, 
salvation, and the distorted heroes of history, the highest manifesta- 
tions of divinity. What then is the religion of “In Memoriam?” In 
contradistinction to the above, it may be styled the Gospel of Affirm- 
ation. The result of its conflicts is a living, evangelical faith. Our 
last quotation may be said to embody a theology. It contains the full 
and earnest enunciation of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. 
Throughout the poem, moreover, we discover an apprehension of our 
religion, not only as an outward belief, but as an inward presence. It 
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bases the claims of spiritual truth, not upon arguments, but upon ex- 
perience. Itis by recognizing the God within, that it discovers the 
God without. 


“Tf e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘ Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That trembled in the Godless deep: 


* A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’ ” 


But in a still higher and more significant sense, “ In Memoriam” il- 
lustrates the spirit of Christianity. It unfolds the discipline of suffer- 
ing. It interprets the mission of sorrow. As such, it penetrates and 
shares the sublime mystery of that religion, which, through struggle 
and renunciation, conducts its disciples to the Calvary of divine suf- 
fering, the sanctuary of infinite sorrow. 

“In Memoriam,” then, is something more than a religious, it is a 
Christian poem. Let us, in conclusion, consider in what respect it 
represents the Christianity of the age. ‘The present phase of religious 
thought exhibits two characteristics, seemingly antagonistic. The 
first, an intense subjectivity, the result of matured civilization; the 
second, a restless spirit of inquiry, induced by the developments of 
modern science. In “In Memoriam” we find these two elements in 
their fullest extent, but regulated, harmonized, consecrated. From 
the former, which, in many fine sensibilities, becomes a gloating over 
emotion, lawless, conceited, self-consuming, it evolves self-knowledge 
and manhood. From the latter, which tends to undermine the very 
foundations of the spiritual world, and has led some of our most ear- 
nest thinkers to the appalling results of the Positive Philosophy, it 
evokes faith and worship. Its teaching is not that motto, fabled to 
have descended from heaven, “Know Thyself; nor yet that other 
precept, so loudly vaunted by certain modern philanthropists and prac- 
tical philosophers, “ Kuow thy Work.” It is, rather, know Him who 
is the Ideal of thyself and thy work. This is the Gospel, and by vir- 
tue of this, “ In Memoriam” assumes its position as the Christian po- 
em of the nineteenth century. 
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Thoughts at Sunset. 


I. 


THERE is an hour when evening shadows lengthen 
Their gaunt, dark forms out toward their eastern bed ; 

When golden-armored clouds their legions strengthen, 
And gather in the west with noiseless tread. 


When serried elms, in long, deep ranks arraying 
Their giant bands, keep watch about the town, 

And, by the whisper of their branches swaying, 
The word “all’s well!” are softly sending down. 


When richest incense floats up from the flowers, 
Kissing their good-night to a darkening world; 

When timid thrushes from their happy bowers 
Chant vesper-service with their wings half-furled. 


This is the hour when the star-bells waking 
Peal out the robin’s curfew in sweet tone, 

That none can hear but those who, from them taking 
An inspiration, make their tongue their own. 


When Nature, loth, is sifting through her fingers 
The last few sheaves of light the reaper Sun, 
Who on the horizon now no longer lingers, 
Threw down behind him when his work was done. 


Now, hand in hand, the day, with evening roaming, 
Walks with her sweetly through her broad domain, 

Now, spreading wing, flies home amid the gloaming 
And leaves night only mistress of the plain. 


Now Nature seems, upon her knees low bending, 
To struggle up toward God in earnest prayer 
And of the glories of the world unending 
Catch a reflection by communion there. 


Il. 


Such, but more by far, the beauties of the mellow twilight hour, 
When we gaze out to the westward, and the silent, solemn power 
Of the evening steals upon us, and the slowly sinking sun 
Leaves behind the gladsome feeling that the daily task is done. 
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Then, with purest, simplest pleasure, we lay by our carking cares; 
We throw off our selfish brooding over little mean affairs; 

We rise up above our troubles to a purer atmosphere, 

To far higher springs of action,—to a vision far more clear 

Of our duties to our fellows, of our earthly mission here. 


The calm pure light of evening lavés us with its waves of gold, 
And we seem to catch a glimmer of the glories yet untold, 

Hid behind the blue above us, and we cannot help but sigh 

To draw nearer to the secrets hid as yet from every eye. 


In these silent, thoughtful seasons,—in these pauses of the fight, 
We must look ourarmor over, that it be both strong and bright; 
Or, in the evening contest, or the onset of the day, 

We shall too late discover that our strength ebbs fast away. 


Tis the seed-time for our future lives,—the harvest of the past, 
When we reap the countless produce of the seeds profusely cast, 
While we nourish ail the nobler plants with tenderest care and art, 
And set new flowers to blossom in the garden of the heart. 


In the twilight hour the history of each succeeding day 

Passes by in calm rehearsal, when all passion is away, 

And we learn with quickened senses, in this single hour of thought, 
All experience’s lessons that are oft so dearly bought. 


Then, like that wondrous fabled bird that, as the ancients say, 
From the ashes of its former self rese up to meet the day, 

So we may from the ashes of past failures rise once more 

And with stronger heart and purpose win the field we lost before. 


Ul. 


Rest, Rest, 

Kindest and best 
Bequest of dying day! 

There is none so poor, 

But to his door 7 
This legacy finds its way. 


‘ Peace, Peace, 
| All troubles cease, 
Despondency sinks and dies, 
And we drown all woe 
In the tides that flow 
And glow in the western skies. 
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Calm, Calm, 
With loving arm, 
And kind, sweet face, draws nigh ; 
While each fierce surge, 
That our passions urge, 
Cowers down beneath her eye. 


Still, Still 
Is the restless will, 
And with trusting, earnest prayer, 
We look up through 
Yon dome of blue 
To Him whose rest is there. 


There is yet one lesson that we may find 


Traced out round us every where; 
‘Tis to lean on God with a trusting mind 
And have faith in His constant care. 


The robin and thrush their voices unite 


And vie in the thanks they pay, 


Then calmly down on their nests alight, 


And sleep till the break of day. 


The flowers exult in the evening light 


And quaff their rich cups of dew ;— 


Then close their eyes in firm faith that night 


Shall yet yield the fields of blue. 


The stars re-light their glimmering lamps 


And step forth one by one, 
While a voice seems to speak from their azure camps 
Of full faith in the morrow’s sun. 


So, to him who loves kind Nature well 
And loves this her most genial time, 

All things the same sweet story tell, 
All join in the same sweet chime. 


Their song is of faith and hope and love, 
And he that doth give it heed 

Hath the keys to the gates of the world above 
And a perfect title-deed. 


Think of it, brothers, when brought to bay 


By some fierce lion in life’s pathway, 


And seek ye for the helping power 


By the hallowing light of the twilight hour. 
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The Individual in the BRepublic. 


The introduction of De Tocqueville’s work upon American Institu- 
tions, contains the following words :—“'The advent of Democracy as 
a growing power in the world’s affairs, universal and irresistible, is at 
hand. Society changes its power, humanity its conditions, and new 
destinies are impending.” 

Accepting as true, the thought thus presented, Individualism—the 
basis of Democracy—becomes a preéminently important subject for 
consideration. 

The leading forces of the world, are Events, Christianity, Intellect 
and Prosperity, constituting the mould into which society is cast, while 
popular equality is the prevailing impression which society appears to 
receive. 

Constitutional limits imposed upon Monarchies, are but a compul- 
sory recognition of popular rights. Revolutions, the struggles of a 
gigantic principle, which will no longer be bound, the decay of Aris- 
tocracy and Despotism, the indications of something greater and better 
yet to come. 

These but evince the ultimate tendency of mind to rise from its 
subjection, or individual death, into the highest life conferred upon a 
“living soul.” 

Christianity declares, that in the capacity of citizen, man shall stand 
before men, as he stands before his God—an Individual, free to wor- 
ship God, and if so, necessarily free to do right among men. 

Intellectual power, itself possessed of so much individuality, so close- 
ly circumscribed in all its movements by the laws of truth, so strongly 
inclined to the maintenance of principle, could do nought else than pro- 
claim the doctrine of equal rights, while commercial prosperity, 
which is necessarily attended with intellectual development, the de- 
struction of monopolies, wealth, breaking the bonds proscribed by av- 
arice, and flowing into every purse, have resulted in an exaltation of 
the people, and the consequent downfall of Aristocracies. 

But this individualism is at once characteristic of the highest civili- 
zation, and most degraded barbarism. 

In the entire absence of government, man is thrown back upon him- 
self. He is forcedly self-reliant, and void of wisdom to direct experi- 
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ence 0 and discriminating power to advise a “ihe the most ‘fulton, 
self-knowledge to afford a realization of his necessities, his right divine 
attains little more than the freedom of physical, sensuous existence : 
in a word, it is freedom—manhood—robbed ofits divinity. But let a 
higher intelligence be infused, an appreciation of rights as gifts accom- 
panied by responsibilities—as a power conferred not upon the mass, 
but upon the individual, and man will follow the divine element of his 
nature, attaining an ae ene bearing some resemblance to that of 
his Creator. 


Individuality implies intelligence ; Ignorance is the chief support of 


demagogism. 

Equality may proceed from two causes : the granting of equal rights 
to all, or rights to none. The former establishes republicanism, the 
latter despotism. 

The sovereignty of the people, as individuals and an organized so- 
ciety—is the topic of our discussion. 

Universal suffrage, as the only method by which a people may 
rule, is the characteristic feature of Republicanism. Its jnstice is 
founded in the fact, that all men are endowed with moral and intellec- 
tual power, which has a great claim to public recognition, when capa- 
ble of correct decision in matters of general interest. 

Right is not exterior to man, but within him—higher than cireum- 

. stances or himself. Right is divine. 

‘Therefore a national demand for participation in its own administra- 
tion, is but evidence of at least a limited appreciation of the personal 
duties of man and his right to perform. 

It is the recognition of this great truth, which constitutes a state. 
For in the language of Sir Wm. Jones :— : 


Not high raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate— 

Not cities proud, with spires or turrets crowned, 
Not bays and broad armed forts— 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride— 
No! Men! High-minded men— 

Men who their duties know, but know their rights, 
And knowing dare maintain. 
These constitute a State! 


The insecurity of a reliance upon popular will in matters involving 
the very existence of the nation, is the strong objection of the old 
world to republicanism. 
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The only guarantee of correct government, whether administered 
by the one or the many, is intelligence. If then an advanced civiliza- 
tion implied in intelligence, be the only safeguard, and republicanism 
its natural offspring—the inevitable progress of the human race is a 
sufficient assurance of stability. 

For every religious belief a political truth exists in close affinity. 
Indeed, it will be found that a major part of the forms which such 
truth has assumed, have been determined by the religious tendencies 
of the day. Territorial conquest—an object of the most intense de- 
sire to the Mohammedan—was sanctioned by the words of the Koran, 
to him divine, so that political policy and religion were united as he 
bore the book before him upon the point of his lance. 

And further, a strong affinity is seen between despotism and the re- 
ligious doctrines of Mahongt. 

The crude, Asiatic belief, readily coincides with the principles of 
absolute power. 

Until the last century, Catholocism was wedded with monarchies, 
while the religious independence of Hollanders and Dissenters from 
the English Church, determined the forms which individual freedom 
assumed in America. 

To disregard this intimate connection of religion and liberty in the 
formation of the republic, is to totally misunderstand our political 
character. 

No religious faith of continuance in America, has ever been opposed 
to democracy and republican institutions. 

Individuals imbibe sentiments of equality, of personal responsibility 
and right, in the worship of “ one common Father at a common throne,” 
and an application of these principles is readily made to social govern- 
ment. 

Thus the peculiar features of Individualism, are nurtured by relig- 
ious faith—and their codperation may be regarded a chief source of 
the strength of free institutions. 

A consideration of the effects of such recognition of the individual 
in state government, will be in logical connection. 1. These are first— 
a respect for Law. 

It has been said—The European has no affection for the enact- 
ments by which he is governed. No regard for their executive. On 
the contrary, he deems the executive of the law his personal enemy. 
To slip from the legal clutch is his chief and only desire. 

The American, on the other hand, sees not the officer but the law, 
which lies in his hand, and views him rather in the light of a servant 
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at his bidding fulfilling the duties with which he is entrusted, main- 
taining the supremacy of that law, enacted by his own authority, and 
for which he cherishes a paternal interest. 

The criminal has invaded the sacred precincts of his private rights, 
and is worthy of punishment, not alone for an infringement of the com- 
mon law, but for hurling an insult into the face of every citizen. 

Each member of the Republic has surrendered a portion of his in- 
dividual right for the common good, and must feel a deep interest in 
maintaining the authority thus established. 

Yet from this surrender, freedom is not diminished, for with the in- 
dividual, perfect liberty is perfect control. 

The inevitable tendency of such universal respect for law, must be 
a diminution of crime—a result which statistics of comparison prove 
it to have achieved to a degree exceeding that of every other nation- 
ality. 

2. The second effect of individualism, is the establishment of Moral 
Power. 

Universal equality exalts popular opinion to a throne, and recog- 
nizes its right to a sway more absolute than the decree of a King. A 
silent influence pervading every mind and every community, before 
which a soul that yields not so much as a hair’s breadth amidst fiery 
hail, is mute, and falls downward with its face to the ground. 

Notwithstanding the tendency of democratic opinion to excess, the 
religious spirit which enters into the composition of Republicanism, 
exerts a mollifying influence, rendering popular opinion favorable to 
morality and christian character. And thus a most enduring support 
is afforded christianity in the prevailing sentiment of society. 

Moral degradation and purity alike welcome its presence, and sanc- 
tion its authority. 

The individual mind at once perceives the strong analogy existing 
between its own rights and its God’s, and that to claim the one, is to 
recognize the just supremacy of the other. 

And thus hand in hand, Religion and the Spirit of Individual liberty 
are walking up and down the Earth. 

An effect coexistent with the last is, that as personal freedom will 
not sanction the despotism of any religious creed—the individual for- 
ced by nature to the worship of some God, becomes almost wholly 
self-dependent in his religious reflection, choice and support. 

And thus it is but just, a nearer approach to divine truth should be 
effected by the public mind, by reason of its freedom from the religious 
dominion of the State: unbiased, it is universally open to the convic- 
tions of truth. 
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3. Another reflex influence of this individualism, is its inherent op- 
position to Servility, while it confers upon each member of society 
more just estimates of social rank. 

The latter result is but a concomitant of the first. 

It is not until the trammel of circumstances has forbidden individ- 
ual success, until misfortune has buried the individual, or the right of 
possession in an individual soul has become a fact almost obliterated 
from the mind, that independence of character consents to degradation, 
and bows in humiliating servility. 

The personal respect accompanying the declaration and exercise of 
rights so peculiar to each member of society, must very strongly de- 
nounce any such surrender of all that is good in men. But further, it 
is an absolute impossibility that a soul should in the same act fully 
assert its own rights, attd make of these complete surrender. 

No recognition of superiority—on the ground that blood of a better 
quality is coursing in the veins—will be made by that soul, apprecia- 
ting the fact, that God poured into its arteries a current of His own 
life. 

Where native equality, or nearly such, becomes the popular esti- 
mate, all things imparting individual excellence will receive their due 
regard, and social position no longer be untrue, but based upon the 
just discriminations of educated minds. 

4, A tendency, prevalent in society, to @ more general activity, is 
an additional good effect flowing from this individual feature of citizen- 
ship. 

Where powers of government are thrown upon the hands of society, 
either a personal exertion in their judicious exercise must be made by 
all citizens, or the loss of individuality isinevitable. Power can never 
be hoarded as a miser’s coin. Its constant use is its only preservative, 
and its innumerable accretions only gained by ceaseless activity. Hu- 
man nature after once tasting of the good things of Republicanism— 
the individual exercise of individual right, can hardly be pursuaded to 
forego their continuance. The result follows. 

Determined upon their preservation, the increased popular activity 
requisite is secured. 

But this result is by no means confined to the labors of government. 
It pervades all industry. Individualism is a power pulsating through 
every vein of business life: the very nerve and fire of private enter- 
prise—while upon each new wonder afforded by “ those who find out a 
knowledge of wi!ty inventions,” it leaves its unmistakable stamp. 

5. Finally, a great advantage resulting from Individualism, is its 
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Educative Power. It is said, a new world demands a new system of 
political truth, and the same remark may be applied to every depart- 
ment of thought. 

New organizations of society, new conditions of the individual, de- 
mand the skillful appliance of appropriate truth. 

An unremitted observation of all the minutiae of political move- 
ments; the determination of private opinion, religious, scientific, or 
practical, and in a word, the entire responsibilities both of government 
and social life, devolving upon the individual in the Republic, cannot 
but instill wisdom and confer upon humanity the character of “ Goa’s 
noblemen.” 

The deductions which I have made respecting Individualism, may 
be censured, as failing to give sufficient prominence to the interests of 
the State, giving too much importance to its reflex influence upon the 
citizen. The justness of viewing the subject as we have done, will be 
evident upon consideration of this truth. 

The highest benefits to the state result, not so much from what the 
citizen does, as what he is. A. B. C. 


Daybreak ut Chancellordille, May 3d, 1863. 


THE long, wild, fitful, palpitating night 

Has breathed itself away, and the broad light 
From Heaven's throne breaks softly on us now, 
To tell our weary, war-worn spirits how 

God sits sublimely calm, and pure, and high, 
Ruling the strife where struggling nations lie. 
The morn is fair; and how unlike this sea 

Of seething hearts, chained by the agony 

Of waiting conflict, where embattled power 
Sits to baptize with blood the coming hour! 
This dark, damp, deathly stillness, and a sense 
Of coming battle, painful through suspense; 
This starless watching for a nightly foe; 

These orders whispered, husky, stern and low, 
Are now relieved of their oppressive sway, 
And warmer hopes awake to greet the day. 
The scenes of yester eve, the wood, the field, 
With all their ghastly glories stand revealed. 
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Lingering in lazy length the listless smoke 

Hangs on our bleeding lines, where darkly broke 
The battle waves at even-tide, and where 

A thousand heroes died without a prayer. 

Along the forest’s verge, with eyes of fire, 

Stand grim battalions scorning to retire, 

Though thinned and bleeding from that mortal strife, 
Where Death so strangely blends with human life, 
And alternates for victims, down the line, — 

This being taken, that one left behind. 

On front or flank no longer now we hear 

The hoarse command, or ax of pioneer. 

The way is cleared where we anon must go, 

And skirmishers deployed, confront the foe. 

The black-mouth’d cannon stand upon the hill, 
Their thunders hushed, their echoes sadly still; 

As if they’d made one hour’s truce to weep 

O’er that dark mass of carnage far and deep. 

From such a scene, how turned the infant day, 
With all its charms, in shuddering fear away! 

God sends His sunbeams, but their glory falls 

On mangled forms unsheeted and unpalled; 

And rest on bosoms which last night beat high 
With manly hope, alas! too soon to die. 

God sends His breezes, but they fondle there, 
Instead of flowers, crisped beards and clotted hair; 
And kindly fan blenched cheeks and blackened brows 
Which ask no aid,—feel no caresses now. 

God sent His dewdrops, but their glittering charms 
Adorn the rusty mail and gory arms 

Of Fratricides, whose frenzied spirits met 

To quench with blood the fires their guilt had set. J. Bz 


om 


Amyas Leigh. 


Amyas Leigh is a story of true manliness; a story “of English vir- 
tues, at once manful and godly, practical and enthusiastic, prudent and 
self-sacrificing.” 

In speaking of the design of the book, the author himself, after men- 
tioning such names as Drake and Hawkins, Gilbert and Raleigh, 
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says :—‘ It is in memory of these men, their voyages and their battles, 
their faith and their valor, their heroic lives and no less heroie deaths, 
that I write this book ; and if now and then I shall seem to warm into 
a style somewhat too stilted and pompous, let me be excused for my 
subject’s sake, fit rather to have been sung than said, and to have pro- 
claimed to all true English hearts, not as a novel, but as an epic, 
(which some may yet gird himself to write,) the same great message 
which the songs of Troy, and the Persian wars, and the trophies of 
Marathon and Salamis, spoke to the hearts of all true Greeks of old.” 
A noble subject truly, and worthy the pen of a great author. And 
nobly, too, has Charles Kingsley effected his design. With the man- 
ner of a man conscious that the grandeur of his subject is sufficient 
ornament for it, he tells his story in plain language and without affec- 
tation. 

To a certain extent there is no such thing as an unprejudiced mind. 
One cannot siand on a spot consecrated by great deeds, without feel- 
ing his admiration kindled, even though that spot be barren and de- 
void of outward beauty ; nor yet can one ¢ruly admire a landscape 
however beautiful, if over it rests the dark pall of a monster crime ; 
the place and the deed are inseparably connected. Memory will, in 
spite of self, assert its influence. In accordance with this truth we 
are prejudiced in favor of Amyas Leigh, since it belongs to one of the 
grandest epochs in English history ; to the reign of the Maiden Queen, 
when literature was encouraged, science zealously cultivated, and 
great deeds common; when around the throne of a beautiful and ac- 
coxplished sovereign was gathered a band of men to whose learning, 
courtliness and valor, the world has never produced superiors. We 
can sympathize with the men of that period too, because we do owe to 
them the ultimate triumph of Protestantism; and because we see in 
them that spirit of Loyalty to country and religion which is truly 
noble. In the glowing descriptions of Homer and Virgil, we can over- 
leap the lapse of years, “ mourn with those that mourn, and rejoice 
with those that do rejoice.” Still more then are we interested when 
the deeds are the deeds of Englishmen, “bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh.” 

The characters of the book are not faulty in that they are over- 
drawn. ‘True to nature the noble are not noble beyond what belongs 
to humanity, while the vices of the ignoble are darkened by no fancied 
exaggeration. 

In Amyas Leigh and his brother Frank, we have a portraiture of 
Nature’s noblemen. Their essential character is the same, changed 
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only in its outward bent by the difference in their education. We too 
little appreciate, perhaps, the influences of circumstances on character. 
The world over, there are to be found men whom the roughening influ- 
ence of evil companionship, want of liberal education, and rude associ- 
ations have failed to destroy. Out through their rough manners, like 
a diamond amid earth, their true nature will shine bright and untar- 
nished. These are the men, polished by education to be sure, yet in 
reality the same, who lead armies, manage the affairs of state, and in 
fine, make nation’s histories. On the one hand, we find Amyas Leigh 


wanting in the refinement which results from the education of the 


schools, yet possessing that true grandeur of character which arises 
from a pure nature and familiarity with great deeds and great men. 
In his boyhood he was continually an auditor to the experience of such 
men as Oxenham and Grenville and a host more of “ England’s for- 
gotten worthies,” who in their bold expeditions to the Spanish Main, 
crippled the illgotten resources of the Spaniard, and laid the founda- 
tion for his final repulse from English soil. The school of heroism 
graduates heroes, and so Amyas Leigh became a hero. Frank Leigh 
was a scholar and a courtier, the friend of the gifted and accomplished 
Raleigh, and one who amid foreign travels and foreign acquirements, 
kept burning the fire of true English virtue. He was, in fact, an Am- 
yas, polished to brightness in the rough school of experience. The 
two represent manliness, developed in different ways. Their peculiar 
virtue was Loyalty ; loyalty to God, and loyalty to Country. No- 
thing can be more beautiful than the love of that great, rough, manly 
Amyas for his gentle christian mother. Whatever may have been his 
acts outside of the home sphere, there at least there was nothing but 
love and obedience. Where in boyhood his impulsive nature, inflam- 
ed by tales of strange lands, and boundless wealth beyond the seas, 
would have led him from home to try the realities of an adventurer’s 
life, he still hesitated till his mother’s consent might be granted; and 
when it was withheld, like a noble lad, he settled down to school again, 
trusting that if God had something in life for him to do, his time 
would come. 

There is no sight more grand than that of a man, conscious of his 
power, nobly determining to do his duty. Amyas’ first voyage was 
made, perhaps, more from youthful curiosity than from any higher 
motive, but in that voyage his character was developed, and he re- 
turned home the skillful sailor, and what is better, the man of fixed, 
good principle. ‘Taking as his model his master Drake, one of Eng- 
land’s greatest seamen, he consistently imitated him throughout life. 
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What can be more affecting than the story of Amyas’ first love ? 
Nothing, unless the discovery on his brother’s part that they were 
rivals, and his sublime determinaticn to crush his own passion, for the 
sake of Amyas’ happiness. In this connection we meet a brace of 
noble characters, Amyas and his brother; the frank, jovial Will Cary, 
and the eccentric John Brimblecombe, to whose timid manners and 
ungainly person is added as noble a heart as ever existed. These, 
with several others, all rivals in the love of Rose Salterne, are brought 
together by the connivance of Amyas and his brother, who could never 
rest while enmity was left to exist between neighhors. Under the in- 
fluence of the wine, and Frank’s free manner, their old enmity is buried, 
and its death-knell sounded in an alliance under the name of the 
Brotherhood of the Rose, in which they pledge themselves to discard 
all jealousies, and, that the name of their order might be known with 
honor the world over, to go abroad, and “imitate the courage and 
courtesy of Walter Maury and Gonzalo Fernandes, Payard, and Gas- 
ten De Foix.” This is the keynote to the whole story. For that 
same Rose of Torringa, Amyas spent the hest energies and the best 
days of his life, while for her, Frank spent life itself. Space forbids 
our following Amyas’ career. <A soldier of his Queen in Ireland; the 
seeker of his former love in Brazil; a wanderer through unknown 
lands, amid trials and dangers hitherto unheard of, and finally, a par- 
ticipant in that grand English victory which overthrew the Spanish 
Armada, he is still the same loving brother, gallant soldier, and true 
hearted man. One cannot but admire the conduct of Frank, who, nur- 
tured in all the luxury of wealth, courted and admired by the Queen 
herself, feeble in body, and unfit for a sailor’s life, denies all, to join in 
the search for the runaway or captive Rose. And when, after seeing 
her for whom he had dared so much, he perishes with her in the grasp 
of the inquisition, we drop a tear to his memory, as a noble, Godly 
soul, who followed where his conscience led, though the way was un- 
inviting. Fitting death was it for the Christian scholar and gentle- 
man to perish in the path of known duty.—“ Fiat justitia; pereat 
mundus. Duty commands us to look neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, but straight onward.” Hence, every signal act of duty is 
altogether an act of Faith. It is performed in the assurance that 
God will take care of the consequences. And, certainly, for that man 
who renounces so much as did Frank Leigh to perform his duty, there 
is destined a rich reward. 

The other characters of the book are marked by the same consist- 
ency which characterizes our two heroes. In Salvation Yeo is de- 
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picted the strange overpowering energy of a man influenced by strong 
religious feelings, tinged, to a degree, by the prevailing superstition of 
the times. The simple sailor, untaught, save in the experience of per- 
secutions and of dangers, he yet rises in the sublimity of his purpose, 
and his love for his master, to the grade of true heroism. Eustace 
Leigh is an accomplished villain. Ambitious, yet imprudent, he al- 
lows his passions to trample upon his humanity, and excites our pi'y 
for his degradation. A bold, urscrupulous fanatic, the author would 
have pleased us better, by painting his end in a way worthy of his 
life. There are some men, however, whose wickedness ensures for 
them continued prosperity in this world. Of such men he is one. It 
is not for us to seek to penetrate the life which is beyond. Of Sir 
Walter Raleigh it is not our province to speak. History has, long 
since, passed its verdict upon his character. We know him now, as 
an erring man, it may be, yet one whose courtliness and varied accom- 
plishments demands our highest admiration. 

The female characters of the book are few, but well drawn. Sym- 
pathy cannot be wanting for the fair Rose, in her love for the chival- 
rous Spaniard, nor admiration for the strength of that love for him, 
which could tear her from home and friends, to meet the dangers of a 
foreign country, and still worse, a foreign religion, whose power was 
daily manifested in the horrors of the Inquisition. A love, too, which 
turned from all the avenues of escape, to her former home, only to 
meet a heroic death. Of Ayacanora we will say nothing, but that her 
life proves the fact, that a woman’s love is the same, the universe 
throughout, with barbarian and Christian, that which 


“ Will creep in service, where it cannot go.” 


The finest character in the whole book is Mrs. Leigh. The mother of 
heroes, hers was the sublimest heroism of all. 


** Pure as the prayer which childhood wafts above 
Was she = 


Truly, God’s noblest gift to man, was woman; and love’s grandest 
form is ina Mother’s! Her whole character may be learned from 
what the author says, when, with an implicit belief that God’s ways 
are best, she sent her two sons, the prop and support of her old age, 
across the ocean, todo a deed of mercy. “Mrs. Leigh went out to the 
rocky knoll outside the churchyard wall, and watched the ship glide 
out between the yellow daises, and lessen slowly, hour by hour, into 
the boundless West, till her hull sank below the dim horizon, and her 
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white sails faded away in the gray Atlantic mist, perhaps forever. 
And Mrs. Leigh gathered her cloak about her, and bowed her head 
and worshipped, and then went home to loneliness and prayer.” What 
more truthful picture than this, of a Christian woman. Long years 
have passed ; years of anxious suspense and earnest prayer. At last 
Amyas comes home, but without Frank. In that sore affiiction, the 
mother’s heart ignores its sorrow, and forgets her son’s death, in the 
thought of its final reward. 

Turning now from the characters, let us glance briefly at the beau- 
ties of the work. 

We notice, especially, the appropriateness of every scene and cir- 
cumstance. In a novel not only consistency and nat ralness is ex- 
pected, but also some influence which shall keep up our interest 
throughout. In most novels, this influence is the plot, which insures 
our interest by exciting our curiosity. But in Amyas Leigh there is 
no real plot. It is written more in the style of a history; a simple 
narration of great deeds. There is in it, however, such a fitness of 
scene and expression, as cannot but evince our admiration. 

We commence to read the life labors of a hero. Can anything be 
more appropraite, then, than to introduce that hero as the pupil of such 
aman as Drake: and that. hero’s first adventure, as a voyage around 
the world. And remember, Reader, that a voyage around the world 
then was a more wonderful task than now. There is something very 
appropriate, too, in sending Amayas on that voyage, in which perishes 
the bravely adventurous Gilbert; a voyage from which he returns, as 
Kingsley expresses it, “ not the rollicking, handy sailor lad, but the 
self-confident and stately warrior, showing in every look and gesture, 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 


worthy of one whose education had been begun by such men as Drake 
and Granville, and finished by such as Raleigh and Gilbert.” We have 
spoken before of the fitness of Frank Leigh’s death. As he himself 
said: “Is not the West the land of peace, and the land of dreams ? 
Do not our hearts tell us so each time we look upon the setting sun, 
and long to float away with him upon the golden cushioned clouds ?”’ 
Fit resting place, then, was it for him whose life had been one long 
act of poetic feeling forced to manly principle. And more than merely 
fitting, rather glorious was it for him, the trusting Christian, to wear 
the Martyr’s crown. We shall mention but one or two instances more, 
though the book is full of them. 'The death of Salvation Yeo, and 
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man whose lips seldom opened, but for the expression of some Christ- 
ian sentiment, and who affirmed, that to a man prepared for heaven, 
death by a lightning’s flash was as pleasing as in any other way, is 
struck down with his hands on the helm, and his noble soul transferred 
to do duty in Heaven. And Amyas, the purity of his nature changed 
to a black melancholy, and his duty to God forgotten in a scheme to 
avenge his brother’s death, falls beside him, a blinded man; while he 
who has said, “ Vengeance is mine,” punishes the presumptuous Span- 
iard. Then comes, of all the most affecting, that closing scene. Axa- 
canora, the Indian girl, indebted to Amyas for her transfer from bar- 
barism to civilization and the light of Christianity, pays the debt by 
a love whose intensity is bounded only by life itself. And the “ blind 
giant” Amyas, reminded that man’s strength is but weakness, when 
compared with the Divine, spends his remaining days under the influ- 
ence of that which is stronger than himself, the love of a devoted wife 
and mother. 

As long as literature shall possess a power as comprehensive as it 
does now, no book like Amyas Leigh, teaching true manliness and 
practical religion, can fail of a good influence. 

Certainly, if Charles Kingsley is not a true man, he sins against 
great light. D. 


Che OW Relfry. 


Stowty keeping time 
With long and measured rhyme, 
Solemnly came the chime 
From the tower's chamber: 
As a deep rising breeze, 
Borne from the northern seas. 
Moans through the forest trees, 
In sad November. 


Uplifting high in air, 

Its turrets brown and bare, 

Stood the old belfry there, 
With many a story: 

Around it dark pines grew, 

And many a solemn yew, 

With lengthened shadows, threw 
Its branches hoary. 


Amyas’ final affliction and succeeding happiness. Salvation, the old 
= 


THE OLD BELFRY. 


Where grew the dark old wood, 
With its deep solitude, 
A city once there stood, 
With many people. 
All, all at length are fled, 
And many a weary head 
Was in the church-yard bed, 
B th the steepl 


While on the silent strand 

Did the old ehurch tower stand, 

With Heaven-ward pointing hand 
And ivyed portals: 

While with a voice of woe, 

Swinging to and fro, 

Did the great church bell go, 
Rung not by mortals. 


With the deep, solemn strain, 
Oft passed a special train 
Through the deserted fane, 
So desolated: 
And with that phantom-throng 
A moaning, dirge-like song 
Its corridors along 
Reverberated. 


Through the now desolate street, 
The young and merry feet 
Are no longer heard to beat 
To a wild ditty: 
While ruins here and there, 
The monuments of care, 
Serve but to tell us where 
Was once a city. 


And ever keeping time 
With long and measured rhyme, 
Solemnly comes a chime, 
Like the wind’s surges: 
For where young hopes have died, 
In all their joy and pride, 
Strange phantom-spectres glide 
With funeral dirges. 
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The late Battles near Chattanooga. 


[The following communication has come into the hands of the * Board” with no 
idea of publication on the part of the writer. The fact that he is a Yale Graduate 
of some note, and only recently among us, Will give itmore than ordinary interest, 
and we therefore gladly give it a place in our columns, ] 


In Bivovac, Chattanooga, September 26th, 1863. 


My Dear I suppose you have had a despatch from Cleve- 
land that I came safely out of the fight ; and I am sure it is high time 
for you to get a fuller account direct from me; and yet, I am in no 
mood for writing, as I sit here with my back against a stump, without 
ink, desk or pens, my seat being the dirty vermin-covered ground 
where rebel hordes have camped, and my rest being a book on my 
crossed legs ; but I must write and tell briefly my part in the horrible 
contest, so as to put you and the rest at ease, and satisfy your anxiety. 

But first, let me say we are not whipped, demoralized or captured. 
Our own army, without a reinforcement, was repulsed by double their 
numbers, many of our generals showing cowardice, many more ineffi- 
ciency, but neither this, nor the hundreds of dead, nor the thousands 
of prisoners and wounded, nor the loss of cannon, nor the capture of 
ammunition by the rebels have made us feel whipped. Less than thirty 
thousand fighting men lay in these fields to-day—all that is left of the 
proud army of the Cumberland—not whipped but checked—checked 
for an hour until nature can be refreshed, and we can open anew on a 
foe that dare not meet us man for man. 

Everybody’s sufferings have been great, as on all battle-fields, and 
I have suffered with the rest. I left P just two weeks ago, very 
unwell, hardly fit to command my company, and I have passed 
through it all more by pride and grit, than by blood or flush of health 
or spirits. But I think I did well, so I can afford to bear the little ills 
of this day of rest, when the bent bow breaks. Rheumatism now 
avenges the body for the long shiverings in these wonderfully bitter 
cold nights, and bile takes revenge on pork and strong coffee, while 
the lungs come in for their share of the reckoning. Yet I endure it 
as well as the most, and have not yet lost a moment’s duty. The offi- 
cers joke me on my thinness, and decide a flesh wound impossible. 

The fight was Saturday and Sunday, and our Brigade was in four 
engagements. I think the rebels attacked us sooner than was expect- 
ed; for I am sure in our part of the line we were not at all prepared 
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for them. Our line, at the beginning, was nearly six miles long, the 
right and left a little diffused, so disposed as to cover the road to 
Chattanooga, whence we drew all our supplies, and where was our 
line of retreat; the country being uneven, covered with forests and 
brush, with here and there a cleared up corn or wheat field. After 
moving from the extreme right on Friday, and being pushed here and 
there all Friday night, we were ordered, Saturday morning, to the left 
center, to meet a rebel fire that was just beginning to show itself, and 
in a short time we found ourselves in an open meadow, face to face 
with a large rebel force in two lines, supported by a very saucy bat- 
tery. The men loaded flat on the ground, and rose by battalions to fire, 
and after an hour’s very severe fight we drove the enemy, with very 
heavy loss on both sides. Col. P was here wounded at the first 
fire, the shot passing in the inside of his right leg, high up on his sad- 
die-seat, and running up into the groin, or hip bones, and he left the 
field at once. He has now gone home, and as I could not leave my 
company for a moment on any account, I did not see him, and am thus 
thrown on other’s opinions for descriptions of the wound and its proba- 
ble results. He would allow none of the surgeous to operate on him, 
and as they could not discover the ball by the ordinary modes, he has 
gone with it in him, which may lead to mortification and death. Of 
course my suspense to hear from hiin is one of the worst evils of the 
fight, and I may take a too gloomy view of his case. I was much ex- 
posed in this encounter, but escaped, my company losing two killed by 
a cannon ball, and eight or ten wounded by musketry. 

From this scene we were hurried to another part of the field, and 
located in a miserable position at the foot of a hill in our rear, and 
poorly supported on our flank by forces that were disordered by a re- 
pulse they had just met a little to the front. Immediately heavy firing 
approached, which was thought to be our first line falling back, until 
of a sudden, thousands of rebels sprung from the edge of the woods 
into the road close in front of us, with a yell and a volley that at once 
drove us in disorder up the hill and rapidly to the rear. The firing 
was terrific, and I am proud to say our regiment stood it longer than 
any other along the line ; but our loss was heavy. My company lost 
in wounded (some of them were captured,) and I received my only hit 
in the whole fight—a spent ball on the right arm that hardly raised a 
black and blue spot. That night was cloudy and very cold, and after 
a few hours’ rest, without shelter and blankets, my company was 
thrown out as picket while the rest of the regiment threw up breast- 
works to fight behind at daylight. 
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Soon after sun-up the ball opened again, the enemy advancing 
against us in solid lines, with great valor, but we lay behind the rails 
two regiments deep, loading and firing by turn, as rapidly as possible, 
and after two hours the regiment gave it up for the morning. Soon 
we were ordered away to support the right centre, that was giving 
back, which had to be prevented to cover our line of retreat, and at 
that moment our situation was direful in the extreme. Our left was 
turned, and the routed troops came flooding in disorder through the 
corn-fields in our very rear, our right was also driven in, so that our 
line was all doubled in on itself, and the enemy were firing heavily in 
every direction, so that it is literally true that had I been a coward and 
disposed to skulk, I could not have told where torun. They had sur- 
rounded us, and it was only by a desperate movement late in the after- 
noon, in which we were thrown, that our army was saved from panic 
and destruction. 

As the sun fell, our brigade was gathered in hollow square on a hill, 
the dead and wounded all around, our army in full retreat, the rebels 
in musket shot of us on two sides, aud the entire rebel line for miles 
cheering in wildest ecstacy at their success. Every one was gloomy ~ 
in our ranks; the officers were jaded and dispirited, and as I then for 
the first time looked at my thinned lines, from which my best men had 
fallen, I sat down and cried like a child. I could not help it, and I 
can’t help it now, for as I write this little account of that evening’s 
scenes and feelings, the tears will come anew, and I have again to 
give way to the weakness of my nature. All of my sergeants were 
gone ; all of my corporals but two; and of the forty men I had led to 
the encounter, Saturday morning, but ten remained—ten brave fel- 
lows, who had fought like heroes, and who then, after those four sharp 
contests, stood ready to follow me again wherever we were called. 
Our stragglers brought us in the worst accounts of the issue of the 
last engagement elsewhere, and at that time we thought the brigade 
on our left was all captured, and that all our division artillery was 
gone; that the army was in full retreat over the Tennessee, and that 
we should have to hold the victorious enemy to cover the crossing. 

As night closed in black and cold, stealthily and without a word we 
fell back, marching through a narrow ravine road until midnight, when 
we halted till morning, six miles from Chattanooga. The next day 
we held the enemy by hurried breastworks, that we threw up along 
the ridges—evacuating that position, and falling back here under cover 
of the next night. Now we are placed in the open field, just out of 
the town, our right resting on the Cumberland Mountains, and our 
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left on the Tennessee River, and behind our hastily constructed breast- 
works we await the attack of the enemy. 

There are but thirty thousand of us, but in this position we can 
whip double our numbers; and as we have nothing but capture or 
drowning to look for in case of a defeat, you may be assured we shall 
fight to the bitter end. We exchange frequent shots with the enemy 
on the hills in front, and sometimes at night and at daybreak we have 
a general alarm. Day before yesterday our brigade went into the 
rebel lines “to feel them,” losing six, killed and wounded; and the 
next night they repaid us by driving in our pickets, and keeping us up 
from eleven till one. Every moment we look for an attack, although 
the chances of one lessen each day. 

The whole sum of the fight is this, that Bragg received reinforce- 
ments that Rosecrans had not expected could reach him, which ena- 
bled the enemy to drive us after two days’ desperate fighting, in which 
we were nearly victorious the first day, but. were badly repulsed, but 
not a particle demoralized on the second. That we have lost little or 
nothing in position, as we still hold the main point gained, and that if 


‘reinforcements come up from Burnside or Grant, as we have long 


hoped, we can hold open our line of communication and operate suc- 
cessfully from this point. The fight was done by the infantry in the 
main, and as such is said to be unequalled in the war. The country 
was too rough and wooded for artillery, yet. some batteries rendered 
great aid in restoring broken lines. Our regiment lost one hundred 
and fifty, out of what we took in, or thirty-five per cent. My loss 
was twenty-six in killed, wounded, and missing—only two killed. 
None of our officers were killed, and but five were wounded; but we 
had only fifteen officers for duty with us—a very small number. The 
fight was made by the army of the Cumberland alone, which, though 
small, is yet, as Rosecrans says, invincible. The rebels runall around 
us and outnumbered as at every point. I. F. lost his battery, (all but 
two pieces,) his two rankifg officers both gone, and he himself being 
touched slightly in three or four places. Our regiment fought splen- 
didly, and the veterans praise us to the sky. 

My ambition for a fight is satisfied, though I expect to see at least 
one more large one; but I have no desire to be a witness again to 
such scenes. One’s feelings are peculiar. At first I wished myself 
anywhere else at any price; but finding I was not hit while others 
were, I soon grew indifferent, leaving everything to chance. My next 
captain said he repented of all his sins the first ten minutes, and 
thought he would ever after be good, but that ten minutes later he 
was upbraiding his men with more than usual vigor. s. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


OBITUARY. 


At a meeting of the Senior Class in Yale College, held Oct. 26th, 1863, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

Whereas we have heard, with heart-felt sorrow, of the death of our former class- 
mate, JAMES GEORGE STEDMAN, therefore 

Resolved, That we, his class-mates, have lost in him one whose rare union of 
talent and application, marked him as one of the most promising of our number, 
while his qualities as a genial companion, and a warm and faithful friend, endeared 
him to us all. 

Resolved, That we who knew him best, shall cherish in enduring affection and 
respect, his modest but manly deportment, and his integrity ofécharacter, and, 
with gratitude to our Heavenly Father, remember that he died in the calm assu 
rance of faith. ‘ 

Resolved, That we express to his bereaved family our heart-felt sympathy. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be transmitted to the relatives of the 
deceased, to the Middletown Sentinel and Witness, to the Norwich Bulletin, and 
the Yale Literary Magazine. 

In behalf of the Class. 


JAS. LANMAN, 


corr. NG, It \ Committee. 


F. E. WOODRUFF, 


Elections in the Literary Societies. 


The Brothers in Unity and Linonian Societies held their regular elections res- 
pectively on the 14th and 21st of October, with the following result:— 


BROTHERS. LINonIA. 
President, 
Thomas K. Boltwood. Albert B. Clark. 
Vice President, 
John W. Sterling. Charles M. Whittelsey. 
Orator, 
Matthew C. D. Borden. Theodore Fitch. 
Censor, 
David B. Lyman. 
Secretary, 
Henry A. Brown. Charles M. Charnley. 
Vice Secretary, 
8. A. Wolcott. L. Lewis. 


Thanksgiving Jubilee. 
The old custom of ushering in the “ annual Thanksgiving” by a grand Jubilee on 
the preceding Wednesday evening, is announced this year in the appointment of 
the Joint Committee, whose names we here insert. 
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C. L. Atterbury, T. K. Boltwood, F. A. Judson, F. E. Woodruff, of the Senior 
Class. 

H. A. Brown, T. J. Brown, C. M. Charnley, M. G. Hyde, of the Junior Class. 

C. F. Bacon, H. R. Barnes, 8S. H. Chapman, G. C. Holt, of the Sophomore Class. 

C. W. Betts, A. D. Bissell, G. W. Magee, B. Vincent, of the Freshman Class. 


College Awards. 
On Friday morning, Nov. 20th, the President announced in the Chapel the fol- 
lowing prizes for the solution of mathematical problems :— 
Senior Class—l1st prize, J. H. Van Gelder; 2d prize, C. G. Rockwood and F. EF. 
Loomis. 
Class of 1865—1st prize, Samuel J. Peck, Charles H. Smith ; 2d prize, James I. 
Kerr; 3d prize, William T. Comstock. 


Boat Race. 

On Saturday,*October 31st, occurred a race between the shells of the Glyuna 
and Varuna Boat Clubs. The Glyuna was the winning boat, with the following 
crew:— 

Wilbur R. Bacon, (Stroke,) A. S. Wurtz, M. W. Seymore, C. E. Lockwood, J. L. 
Parke, H. D. Cleaveland, (Coxswain.) 

Time.—Glyuna, 18 min. 56sec. Varuna 19 min. 10 sec. 

In the barge race which followed, the Glyuna Club was represented by the 
“ Avon,”—the Varuna Club by the “ Cymothoe,” and the Scientific Department by 
the Undine. 

The “Avon,” the winning boat, was manned by H. H. Foote, (Stroke,) F. S. 
Thompson, A. B. Cox, J. Charnley, C. F. Bacon, A. H. Van Etten, (Coxswain.) 

Time.—“ Avon,” 20 min. 47 sec. Cymothoe, 22 min. 5 sec. ‘‘ Undine,” 23 min. 
(30 sec. handicap.) The Drill Prize was awarded to the Varuna. 


Gvitor's Table. 


Tue November No. of the “ Lit,” for ’61, comprised thirty-five pages, and the 
responsible Editor declared it too full fora “Table.” The present issue is of equal 
length, but neither this fact, nor any edict of the Printer, nor any weakness of the 
Printer’s Devil, shall rob us of hy far the most genial feature in our work, viz: a 
cordial, friendly, easy chat with our readers. We have done with essays and 
poetry,—we have no more proof-sheets to correct,—our literary volume is closed, 
and we gladly turn to this as an after-piece, enacted for our mutual pastime, and as 
a relief to nerves taxed and tried by the sterner work we leave behind. The 
“Lit” is companionable in this chapter, at least, and it has been to me one of the 
most satisfactory thoughts in its connection, that while our established organiza- 
tion and fixed associations forbid a universal intimacy, the “Table” knows no dis- 
tinction in class or men, and admits our holding converse with you all, on topics of 
common interest; and so gladly we settle down in our easy chair, and take the in. 
itiative. But, now, for the first time, the “Table” seems repellant, and we meet 
the first drawback, in the utterance of the first word. Reader, do you ever think 
of the chilling disadvantage under which we labor, in the structure of our Table? 
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We cannot, after all, converse with you. Our nominal conversation becomes a 
mere talk, not with. but to you. Every word must come from us, and you, five 
hundred of you, sit and listen, and then indulge your critical propensities on our 
unfinished language. Of course we are at your merey—empowered to finish our 
talk without interruption, and ending it with the table, are powerless to defend 
ourselves by a single counter-word. But you know you have the better of us, and 
will be generous. 

Draw nearer, now, and let us have a brief re-hash of the incidents the past 
month has given us. Portentous events have marked the interval since our last 
issue. The Senior Class have been taking most important steps preparatory to that 
last, long stride, that shall part them and Yale forever. Rhetoric, if our Sopho- 
more memory serves us, insists upon giving to the most emphatic part of a propo- 
sition a conspicuous place, and so we hesitate in the arrangement of these news 
items, and can hardly shape our course because of the equal interest that attaches 
to these two events in Senior progress. Thus despairing of rhetorical order, we 
give them as they entered our head. They are designated as class pictures and 
astronomical lectures. In securing the former, we are liable to a half hour’s de- 
tention in the artist's room,—in the enjoyment of the latter, we lose twice the time 
in the lecture room; in both, we are dependent on our own efforts and inventive 
genius for amusement and instruction. We have been contemplating, with serious 
air, the pernicious influences attendant upon that regulation which confines the 
lectures to the Senior Class. But, on deliberation, we have decided that while they 
deem it best the attendance should not be compulsory, the real intent of the 
Faculty is yet to have all College present, and so have, wisely, and with a really 
touching kindness, fixed the hour at three P. M., when it interferes with no other 
recitations. The Board concur with your Editor, in earnestly advising any mem- 
ber of the lower classes to attend these spicy lectures whenever and as often as 
consistent with his other duties. Rely upon it you will never be distinguished as 
an astronomer, without a quota of these lectures safely stored for reference. Oh, 
how short that hour with science is! It seems as if you have hardly begun your 
work of taking notes, before the lecture is finished. In the case of your Editor, 
this becomes an actual fact. 

In this connection, and as one of the practical results of the lectures referred to, 
we must not forget to mention the great sidereal exploring expedition, of a week 
ago, under the auspices of BK. We find our authority for ascribing the credit of 
the undertaking to this fraternity, in the fact that its originators and participants 
were exclusively BK men. Here, again, the lectitres evince their healthful influ- 
ence, for unparalleled and unattainable as it is in the profound and unlimited 
knowledge it concentrates within its ranks, not even this Society could have con- 
ceived the design, without their aid. The reported mission of these child-astrono- 
mers was to discover and note for calculation, the place of certain stars, supposed 
to belong to the astral kingdom of Hartford, and for this purpose the sagacious 
leaders of the enterprise selected with astonishing forethought, a night when fog 
and mist could be distinctly seen, to the utter exclusion of the sky. 

The result of the adventure may be easily divined. Science bore it calmly, and 
the recitations of the next day were alone affected. 

Of the boat race we can say nothing, from experience. A quiet attack of dys- 
pepsia had induced us to rusticate at home, and hearsay is our only informant. If 
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rumor can be relied upon, the occasion was marked, in every respect, with un- 
wonted success, and imagination will picture to you all that is meant by this. 

One of the most notable—all things considered, perhaps the most notable— 
revolutions we have to record, is seen in the person and profession of “ Young 
Ajax.” The age is certainly working changes. One night we fell asleep with the 
words of Ajax, crying “the fall of Sumter,” for the fiftieth time, still ringing in our 
ears. The morning comes, as usual, but with it no Ajax. Where can the paper- 
dealer be? Winter and Summer, cold and rain, early and late, he has never been 
from his work before. A thousand days have passed since first we saw him on 
the corner there, assailing and demanding customers, and never once has he failed to 
be at his post. What, then, can keep him now? Enquiry solves the doubt, and - 
we learn of a new era in Ajax’s life. Ambition impels to action; the present 
grows insignificant, in the shade of his hopeful anticipation; a brighter future has 
been discovered, or dreamed of. The news-boy buries the name. Henceforth he 
is the speculating merchant, and almost every day you may see him “going his 
rounds,” with the air of his ancestor Rothschild, or the satisfied Astor. He 
“feels his purse, to find his pence,” and offers them with lavish hand to any who 
will take them in exchange for ‘*second-hand” clothing. In the person of his 
father he employs a confidential agent and purser, and together they are working 
on. He is young, but enterprising, and “ Masher” and “ Fineday” must look to 
their laurels, or “ Ajax” will wear them. 

One word before we close, of the Jubilee. When or how this custom origina- 
ted we have no idea, but it is certainly an institution. Little can be said against 
it, on any ground,—much in its defence. But while we believe in the Exhibition, 
we must take exception to the characteristic manner in which the committee meet- 
ings are conducted. We are unfortunate in the close proximity of our room to the 
committee’s headquarters. Whence the noise emanates we have not the remotest 
idea, but that the Jubilee Committee never convene without converting the whole 
entry into a literal “ Bedlam,” any occupant of South College will affirm with his 
honor. Basing our judgment on the activity of the Committee in this direction, 
the Jubilee will be a decided success. 

And now, reader, you have been kindly patient, and we must not tax you longer. 
Our “No.” will come to you just on the eve of the holidays. We can only hope 
that Thanksgiving will be the happiest you have ever seen, and as pleasant to you 
all as the heartiest wish of your Editor can make it. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
Several articles lie in the “drawer,” awaiting our next publication. The size of 
the present “ No.” has prevented their earlier appearance in its columns. 


The undersigned Committee have thought the Essay on the Religion of ‘In 
Memoriam,” entitled to the Yale Literary Medal; the Essays on the Individual in 
the Republic, and Anglo-Americanism, are worthy of notice, on account of their 
originality and elegance of style. NOAH PORTER, 

CYRUS NORTHROP, 
ALANSON D. MILLER. 

Yale College, Nov. 19th, 1863. 

The accompanying envelope contained the name of Walton W. Battershall, and 
to him accordingly the medal is awarded. 
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STUDENTS’ 


Furniture & Bedding, 


{@™ The most extensive assortment in the city. ge} 
Book-Cases, 
Lounges, 
Study Tables, 
Desks, 
Easy Chairs, 
Rocking Chairs, 

Iron Bedsteads, 

Mattresses, 

Pillows, 


&c., &c. 
TERMS CASH,---PRICES LOW. 


BOWDITCH & SON, 
72, 74 and 76 Orange St. 


M. BASSETT, 
LOOKING GLASS, 


Portrait and Picture Frame Manufacturer, 


7s Orange Street, New Haven. 


A full assortment of Looking Glasses, of every variety. 
Portrait, Picture and Photograph Frames. 


Picture Cords and Tassels. 
1* 
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Cc. KATSCH’S 


LAGER BEER SALOON, 


61 CHURCH ST., New Haven. 
All who wish to take a 


GO00D GLASS OF LAGER, 


and in certain seasons a 


GLASS OF BOCK, 


Go to 
Opposite the Post Office. 


MANSFIELD, 
Corner CHURCH & CHAPEL STREETS, 


has the finest assortment of 


HATS, CAPS, GLOVES, 


and all sorts of 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


in the City. Amidon’s Goods constantly on hand. 
STUDENTS’ TRADE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


All Sorts of 
CONFECTIONERY, 


and of the very best quality in Town, to be had at 


No. 194 CHAPEL STREET. 


The most delicious Candies of all possible varieties, always on hand. 


STUDENTS’ TRADE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 
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BR TAN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No, 1 Exchange Building, Church 8t. first Door South of the Tontine. 
BRYAN keeps the most extensive assortment of 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, 


IN THIS CITY, ALSO, 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Drawers, Wrappers, Shirts, Collars, 
Neck Ties, Gloves, &c. 


Now open, the largest assortment of the most elegant WINTER STYLES 
ever brought into this market. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! PAPERS! 


NEW YORK PAPERS! 


STATIONERY OF ALL KINDS ! 


GIVE US A CALL. 


A Good Assortment of Stationery at 
DEPOT BUILDING. 


REMOVAL! 
QvUONN'S 
MERCANTILE HAIR DRESSING ESTABLISHMENT 


has been removed from MERCHANT’S HOTEL to 


ONION STREET, 


one Door North of Union House, where the undersigned hopes by strict attention 
to business, to merit a continuance of patronage so liberally bestowed here- 
tofore. 


WM. W. QUONN, Proprietor. 


BUNDY & WILLIAMS, 


Have just completed their New and Splendid suit of 


Over W. B. Fenn’s Store, 
326 CHAPEL STREET. 


. These rooms are not only admirably adapted for making Cartes 
de Visites, but for Groups are unsurpassed in the world. 


FIFTY FIGURES 
Can be made upon the same plate, with every one perfect. 


Call and See Us. 


J. K. BUNDY. S. WILLIAMS. 


P. S.—We also keep our old and popular reoms, (over J. Kirby’s 
Store,) in operation as usual. 


The boast of New Haven, and 


“MINE HOST” to YALE COLLEGE, 
still keeps “open house” at 


97 CHURCH STREET. 


The Fattest and most Delicious OYSTERS 
in the City, can always be obtained here. 


Reception Hours at all Hours. 
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Wishes the Student race 


“FINE DAY” 


Again, reminding them that he is to be found, (if ever 


his personal visits are missed,) at his 


GREAT CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


Next Door to the Left of the Entrance to MUSIC HALL. 


There he abides, and there he is always ready to pay 
the most 


ASTOUNDING PRICES FOR 


SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 


He also wishes to inform the Students that he is pre- 
pared to furnish to his customers a most precious arti- 


cle, of his own invention—a 


Ss CAP, 


which will in a wonderful short space of time, clothe 
the smoothest face with a rich verdure of hair. 


Its efficacy he warrants to be unfailing. 
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JAGKSON, 


The very best STUDENT BARBER, in New Haven, 
is to be found on the 
Cor. CHAPEL & YORK STS., (Second Floor.) 
Shaving, Hair Cutting, 
Shampooing, Dressing, &c., 


done in the neatest and most satisfactory style. 


DROP IN. 
Everything in the Confectionery line, 


can be obtained at 


Mrs. CANDEBE’S, 


No. 49 ORANGE SEREET, 
and of the best quality. 


Ice Cream, the pure article’ Gakes, 


Candies, &c., &c. 
AT THE MOST REASONABLE RATES IN THE CITY. 


Examination for Admission to College. 


The following is a list of the questions and answers at the last Examination. 

Prof.—Where are the Students of Yale expected to purchase their Text Books ? 

Student.—At the College Book Store, 34 8. M. 

Prof.—Where can be found the Bulletin Catalogue of Yale College, containing 
names of Students, members and officers of Boat Clubs, Eating Clubs, &c.? 

Student.— At the College Book Store. 

Prof.—Where do you find Stationery of all kinds, and at reasonable prices ? 

Student.—At the College Book Store. 

Prof.—What is the penalty for not purchasing books at the College Book Store ? 

Student.—Expulsion and Death. 

Prof.—Ought you to get your Books at any other place ? 

Student.—Never! never! never! never! 

Sufficient; you are admitted without any condition, except that you live up 
your theory all your College Course. 
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SAM. THOMPSON 


Still sollcits custom in the most fashionable 


BILLIARD ROOMS 


in town. Students will find there the best accommodations possible, 
; Both in Tables and Cues, &c., &c. 
The Bar of the Establishment is unsurpassed. 
Call at all hours, at the 
ADELPHI BUILDINC, Chapel Street. 


105 Church Street, 


IS WHERE 


A LLIN G, 


The man who gets up the very best edibles in this 
little town, performs the operation. 


OYSTERS, GAME, LIQUORS of all sorts constant- 
ly on hand. 


CALL AND TRY THEM. 


Whoever Sleeps Over Breakfast, 


Let him follow the crowd after Recitation, and drop in at 


FLOA DUE Y’S, 


Opposite the South College, 


and get a good hot breakfast. And those who take breakfast at the 
regular hour are sure to make a “rush,” if they get a good lunch just 
before going to Recitation at noon. You can also find the best Fruits, 
Nuts, Confectionery, Ale Porter, Soda and Cider the market affords. 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED CIGARS, 
Killickinick, Turkish, and Shanghai Smoking Tebacco, Solace and 
other Chewing Tobacco. I also keep 
Dawson's pure Domestic Grape, Currant, Blackberry, Elderberry, and 
Champagne Wines, in pint and quart bottles, 
From long acquaintance and extensive dealings with Mr. Dawson, 
I do not hesitate to say his Wines can be relied upon as being entirely 
free from injurious adulterations. 


GEO. C. HOADLEY, 454 Chapel Street. 


ALVIS 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-Ninra Vo.ume of this Magazine commenced with 


October, 1863. Three. Numbers are published during every Term, | 


and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memorasitia YALensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 34 South Middle. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained by applying to. 
the Editors. > 


*,,* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed tw the “ Eprrors oF THE 
Yace Literary Magazine,” New Haveh, Conn 
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